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THE CUSTUMAL OF WINCHELSEA. 
Communicated by W. MACLEAN HOMAN. 
(continued from p. 70). 

(In French). 

The Mayor and Jurats have the power to make a Freeman 
of one not free in this manner: if any stranger comes to 
Winchelsea and dwells there following his lawful avocation 
and is of good behaviour for a year and a day and wishes to 
belong to the Liberty, he shall come before the Mayor and 
Jurats met in full assembly and requesting the franchise. He 
shall be instructed there how much he shall pay to the 
commonalty to have such an award, his name shall be put in 
the common roll and he shall swear as follows: 

I will be faithful and loyal to the King of England and to 
the Commonwealth of Winchelsea from this day forward 
and maintain the common privileges as far as is in my 
power, paying scot and lot for my goods and ‘chattels, so 
aid me God. 

And then he shail kiss the Mayor and be accepted into the 
Franchise.! 

The Mayor and Jurats have the power to take recognisance 
of the following : If a man and his wife wish to give away or 
sell any tenement or rent within the Liberty, of which the wife 
has become enfeoffed or seized by inheritance or purchase or 
in any other way, or possession belonging to her through 
someone’s death, then the woman herself shall come before 
the Mayor and Jurats without her husband and be asked 
whether or not she approves of the above-mentioned gift or 
sale, and the document granting it shall be read to her in 
English. If she says that she is satisfied and not forced to it 
by her husband, but has done it with full knowledge and of 
her own free will, the recognisance shall be entered in the 
common rolls in proper manner. After this recognisance has 
been made the woman or her heirs cannot claim the right to 
the tenement, rents, possessions or reversion in question, but 
lose their ownership of them for the future. 

(1) This may possibly be a clerical error in copying the original 
document which is not known to be in existence and perhaps in 
conformity with other parts of the custumal, it was ‘‘the Book”’ and 
not ‘‘the Mayor”’ that the new Freeman kissed. 
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The Mayor and any one of the Jurats in their Court are 
accustomed to take recognisance as the above if the woman is 
in good health and comes to them personally. If, however, 
the wife of anyone is ill or feeble and through weakness 
cannot come to the Court but wishes to make such recognisance, 
she is to ask that the Mayor and any one of the Jurats may 
come to her and hear her wish ; they shall come and question 
her in the way above mentioned and if she gives her consent as 
described the recognisance shall be firm and secure in time 
to come. 

If a married woman makes recognisances when the condition 
is that she and her husband and their heirs shall again get 
possession of a tenement or other possession just mentioned, 
or that the husband shall have them during his lifetime, or 
the wife or her heirs for theirs or any other condition, then 
the Mayor and Jurats must examine and ratify such condition 
so that the possession by the husband and the wife may thus 
and in accordance with her wish not be otherwise than they 
arrange in the presence of the Mayor and Jurats. If the 
possession shall be arranged otherwise it shall not be recognised 
in the interest of right and equity throughout the Liberty. 

The Mayor and Commonalty may grant and confirm grants 
of lands, tenements, rents and other possessions within the 
Liberty for masses or the upkeep of hospitals or the 
maintenance of Holy Church, that is to say the churches of 
St. Thomas and St. Giles of Winchelsea without any licence 
from the King or anyone else, if they are not interested in 
rents from the above mentioned lands, tenements, rent or 
other possessions. 

If a man demands the King’s peace of another, the Mayor 
shall give the peace. If after this the other commits any 
crime contrary to this peace all those who owe fealty to the 
King have the right to arrest him and bring him to the prison 
where he shall remain for forty days. If when peace is 
requested he produces persons to guarantee that he will 
keep the peace and then commits a crime and cannot be 
found, then his guarantors shall receive the same punishment 
as the malefactor deserves. 

The bailiff or his sergeant shall receive all kinds of complaints 
whether they be made by strangers or by inhabitants and 
they shall make arrests and take out summonses. If the 
plaintiff and the defendant are strangers their case shall be 
heard from day to day, if it is not a lawsuit about land or of 
the Crown. If one of the parties is an inhabitant the case 
shall be heard at intervals of fifteen days on Tuesdays. All 
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kinds of cases shall be heard in the Court House of the King, 
with the exception of trials involving loss of life or limb which 
shall be held in the Hundred. 

In cases of trespass, battery, bloodshed, forcible entry of a 
house or maiming the defendant shall be arrested and taken 
to prison, if he cannot find sufficient persons who will guarantee 
that he will be at the next court. If he does not appear ar the 
next court, both he and his guarantors shall be deemed guilty 
and he shall produce better pledges that he will be at the next 
court, and so on until he answers the plaintiff to clear himself, 
for in such cases the Court should not be delayed. 

In all cases of debt, breach of contract or holding back of 
goods, whether between inhabitants and strangers or between 
two strangers or between two inhabitants the Bailiff shall take 
guarantees from the plaintiff ; if he cannot find guarantors he 
shall give a pledge and if he can produce neither pledge nor 
guarantors he shall swear by rod and a day shall be notified 
him for hearing the case. If he is a stranger it shall be che 
following day, and if they are both inhabitants the case shall 
be heard every fifteen days, as mentioned above, in the Court 
House. The Bailiff shall summons the stranger or the 
inhabitant to the first Court. If he does not come he shall 
be summoned to the second Court. -If he does not come he 
shall be summoned to the one court after the other until he 
clears himself. When the parties appear in court personally 
or by attorneys, the plaintiff shall make his charge against the 
defendant, asking leave to make the charge without it being 
called in question, and the defendant shall do likewise if he 
wishes, and the Mayor shall give them permission. But in 
no kind of case, when the sergeant is at the bar (cases for the 
Crown) shall they have leave to plead without being called in 
question. In cases in which the plaintiff produces a deed, be 
it a tally or writing or bond, and the defendant wishes to 
oppose it, the plaintiff shall prove the deed by the evidence 
of two men or even three men, who were present when the 
deed was made. And if he cannot prove the deed the 
defendant shall go sine die and the plaintiff shall lose the case, 
and if the plaintiff can prove the deed the defendant shall lose 
the case and shall do as the plaintiff wishes or pay damages. 

If it is heirs or executors that are being prosecuted and the 
plaintiff has no deed, the plaintiff must prove the debt by two 
or three witnesses who can speak from what they have seen 
and heard. 

If a Freeman see a stranger who is his debtor within the 
Liberty, the Freeman may arrest the person and chattels of 
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his debtor within the Liberty, going immediately to the Bailiff 
to report the arrest, provided that no demand may be made 
for the deliverance of the party except in the presence of the 
Bailiff and a fine shall be paid to the King by the other party. 

In any kind of case when a man, be he a stranger or 
inhabitant, has been condemned by the Mayor and Bailiff in 
Court he shall be kept in prison until he has done as the 
plaintiff wishes. The damages recovered in the Court shall 
be taxed by the Mayor and the Jurats if the convicted party 
demands it. 

(To be continued). 





THE BALIOL FAMILY IN SUSSEX, NORMANDY AND 
SCOTLAND. 


My friend, M. Henri Cahingt, Membre de la Société des 
Antiquaires, took the accompanying photographs in the 
Church of Bailleul, near Londiniéres in Normandy. The 
uncovered tomb, the glass window, and the slab with the coat 
of arms, he believes to be directly connected with John de 
Baliol (or Bailleul) the Scottish King and his family. The 
tomb is situated behind the altar on the north side, and 
immediately opposite on the south wall is an empty tomb, 
near which is the window. The Balliol family is linked with 
Sussex, for Sir John Balliol was captured at the Battle of 
Lewes, and his son the Scotch King, was defeated by the 
Earl de Warenne at Dunbar, but there are very few references 
in our Society’s Collections. 

Early grants to Lewes Priory refer to Caufridi de Ballolio 
de Bifleam (apparently Bibleham in Mayfield),! and Osbert 
de Balliol’s grant of tithe. Sir George Duckett? quotes a 
charter by which 

‘“‘ Richard de Baliol grants to the Monks of Lewes all his 

service in Rotingdene, which Stephan his man held of 
him, and for which he rendered to the said Richard xii.d. 
perannum. This he does for the soul of his lord the Earl, 
and for the soul of Ralph his brother.” 

(Testibus.—Rob’ de Baliol, Regin’ de Baliol, Will’ de 
Baliol, Aucherio de Baliol). 

In the reign of Henry II, Gilebertus de Baliolio held three 
knights’ fees in Sussex,3 and Ralph de Balliol gave a garden 

(zt) S.A:C. xl. 

(2) ibid. xxxv. 

(3) 7tbid. xxvii. 
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situated at Besham to the Prebend of William Fitzallak, 
belonging to the College and Priory of Hastings.‘ Immediately 
after the death of Sybil de Dene in 1226, Simon de Seinliz, 
steward of Bishop Ralph de Neville, wrote to his master 

“John de Balliol holds of you a fee of three knights in 

Beause (Bexhill) of which Sybil wife of Sir Richard de 
Cumbes held one knight’s fee for life as dower.’’5 

The Coats of Arms in Portslade Church include ‘“ Sable 
a chevron Or between three swords erect Argent hilted Or. 
BALIOL.’’6 

Sir John de Baliol, held vast estates in the north of England 
and in Normandy, and was Sheriff of Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire in the reign of Henry III. He fought under the 
royal standard against Simon de Montfort, and was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Lewes in 1264. His lands were 
seized, but he subsequently escaped and directed his efforts 
to fostering the loyalty of the Scots to Alexander III, who 
had married a daughter of Henry III.?7_ Sir John founded 
Baliol College at Oxford, the plans for which were carried out 
by his widow Dervorguilla® after his death in 1269. 

Following the demise of Alexander III and then Queen 
Margaret (‘‘ Maiden of Norway ’’),® John de Baliol, son of 
Sir John and Dervorguilla, became a rival of Edward Bruce 
(and others) for the throne of Scotland, claiming descent 
from David I.!© Edward I decided the issue in favour of 
John de Baliol, who was crowned King of Scotland at Scone!! 
on St. Andrew’s Day, 1292.12 He held in France the lordships 
of Baliol (Bailleul) and Harcourt, and in England the lordship 
and honor of Barnard Castle,!3 with a residence at Kenmore 
Castle.'4 John de Baliol rendered hommage to Edward I, 
and his servility roused the ire of his compatriots until, 
ashamed of his own abasement, he quarrelled with England 
and made an alliance with Philippe le Bel in 1295.5 He 
was defeated at Dunbar on April 27, 1296, by the Earl de 

(4) ibid. xiii. 

(5) “ eg & Hist. Ltrs. of Reign of Hen. III, No. 309” (S.A.C. 

Vill). 

(6) SAC lxxi. 

(7) Maunder’s Biog. Treasury. 

(8) Alden’s Oxford Guide. 

(9) Haydn's Dict. of Dates. 

(10) Dictionnaire de Biographie (Dezobry et Bachelet). 
(11) Soc. Ant. Scot., viii. 
(12) Avchaeologia xxviii. 

(13) ibid. ix. 

(14) ibid. x. 

(15) Dict. de Biog. 
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Warenne,'6 and the coronation chair was removed to 
Westminister Abbey.!7_ John de Baliol was deprived of the 
Regalia of Scotland (the crown, sceptre, sword, ring, etc.) 
by Edward I at Montrose,!8 and was incarcerated in the Tower 
of London. After three years imprisonment! he was released 
at the intercession of the Pope and taken to Canterbury, 
where he was honourably received by the King, and thence, 
under conduct of Robert de Burghersh, Constable of Dover 
Castle, he was taken and delivered to the Bishop of Cambray, 
the Pope’s Legate, at Witsand. He retired to his family 
home in Normandy,?! and died in 1314.7 

His son, Edward de Baliol, disputed the Scottish throne 
with David Bruce, and succeeded in becoming King under the 
protection of Edward III, in return for which he surrendered 
his principal estates. Some years later he abdicated, but 
nothing appears to be known of his closing years.”3 

As regards the royal arms of Scotland, it has been asserted 
that there has been no change for at least since the reign of 
Alexander II (1214-1249) 1.¢., ‘‘ The royal shield—a lion 
rampant within a double tressure flory.’’4 The accompanying 
illustration of the slab with armorial bearings on the floor of 
the Church at Bailleul is a little difficult to follow, but above 
the cross of the shield the horns of a stag are perhaps 
represented, a feature of the period. Several 13th century 
seals exist in which the figure between the horns is the 
armorial shield of the person whose seal it is,25 and the Cross 
was a very common design of the time—such as the plain 
Cross of John de Stuyse (1296). It was often chosen as a 
sign of religious devotion, and sometimes on account of the 
legend of St. Placidus.%* It is well known how a stag turned 
on its hunter, who, realising the imminence of death, saw a 
vision of the Cross beneath its horns. Incidentally, several 
coins of John de Baliol found near Tutbury27 and elsewhere,” 
bear a cross. 


(16) Haydn's Dict. Dates. 

(17) Chronica et Annales (Will Rishanger). 
(18) Soc. Ant. Scot., xxiv. 

(19) Hist. of the Tower (Bayley). 
(20) Rhym. Foedera, pp.g06, 909. 
(21) Dict. de Biog. 

(22) Maunder’s Biog. Treas. 

(23) Dict. de Biog. 

(24) Soc. Ant. Scot., xx. 

(25) ibid. Ix. 

(26) idem. 

(27) Archaeologia xxiv. 

(28) ibid. xxviii. 
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Possibly some of our members can throw more light on the 
subject of these illustrations, and of the burial places of the 
more important members of the Baliol family. 


LAURENCE F. FIELD. 





THE 13tH CENTURY WILL OF HENRY, VICAR OF 
RINGMER. 


Some of the earliest wills known are preserved, in part at 
least, among the episcopal and archiepiscopal registers, and 
belong to the period before it became customary to enter the 
wills and their probate in registers assigned for this purpose. 
The will of Henry, Vicar of Ringmer, is one of these, and 
through the kindness of Mr. P. S. Spokes, of Oxford, I have 
obtained a transcript from the Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, made by Miss E. G. Parker. ‘The whole document, 
however, contains much beside the will, and its historical 
and topographical interest seemed to justify its being printed 
in full. I therefore append a translation kindly furnished 
me by the Rev. W. Budgen. 

Archbishop Robert Kilwardby, to whom the Dean of South 
Malling had referred the matter of carrying out the 
testamentary dispositions of Henry, was the provincial prior 
of the Dominican order in England, and thus styles himself 
Brother (i.c., Friar) Robert. He was present at the translation 
of the body of St. Richard at Chichester ‘“ and afterwards 
encouraged the Dominican, Ralph Bocking, to write his life 
of the saintly bishop ”’ (D.N.B.). 

The document begins with a charter of the vicar of Ringmer 
detailing the properties which were to form the endowment 
of the proposed chantry in Ringmer Church. This is followed 
by an extract from his will, and then by the formal 
renunciation of his interest in the bequest by the chaplain 
William of Ringmer (William of Pontefract). It concludes 
with the Archbishop’s decision that the property should be 
assigned to the support of the Sacrist of the Church of South 
Malling with directions as to his duties when a deacon and 
when a priest. WALTER H. GODFREY. 

CARTULARY OF THE BISHOPRIC OF CANTERBURY. 
Bodleian Library. MS. Tanner 223 f.65. (Translation). 

In the name of God Amen. Whereas to us, Brother Robert, 
by divine pity Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all 
England, our beloved son in Christ Master Reginald, Dean 
of our church of Suthmalling has exhibited a certain charter 
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sealed with the seal of Henry, sometime vicar of Ringmer, 
neither cancelled, nor annulled nor in any way, on his part, 
invalidated, the tenor of which is this: ‘‘ Know (all) present 
and future that I, Henry, vicar of Ringmer, have given, 
granted, and by this my present charter have confirmed to 
William of Pontefract, chaplain, all my lands, rents and 
possessions and all other my belongings, with meadows, 
pastures and all other their appurtenances as well in the 
manor of Southmalling as in the manor of Glinde, saving 
nevertheless to my brother colleague for his lifetime the land 
that he holds of me in Glinde ; and all houses and rents in 
Lewes and in the Cliff, that is to say, at Wike twenty one 
acres of land ; in Burdunes Hamme three acres and a half 
and two crofts lying opposlte the house of Richard Capie ; 
and one croft which lies next his curtilage ; and one acre to 
the house of Ridere and the whole croft that lies at Wintersgate 
which was sometime Simon White’s, except one acre that lies 
on the north side, and Stephen the Clerk holds that of me. 
And five perches of land which Roger the vicheler held of me 
upon which there is a house ; and in Osselinescroft one acre. 
In Wetelond at Hestone and in Whasten one acre. In Cumbe 
one acre. In Northlongelond and in Lyge one acre and a half. 
In Westwise of Heston two acres. Item all houses, chambers, 
(and) solars being upon a lay fee where I the said Henry the 
vicar long since dwelt. Item a half acre and the house 
situated thereon which is next the land of Philip Breybon. 
Item the house and croft which sometime was Isabella’s on 
condition that she may remain therein for her lifetime. Item 
the house and possessions which I hold of the Lord Archbishop 
upon Lewes Bridge. Item the house which I bought of Simon 
de Niwicke. Item the rent that I bought of Joan sometime 
the wife of Michael Marshall. Item the house that I bought of 
John Dusenell. Item the land and croft that I bought 
sometime of Albreda the daughter of Emma of the Clive. 
Item the house and messuage that I bought of Gilbert Tanner. 
Item the house and messuage that I bought of Nicholas 
Kenale. Item the house and messuage that I bought of 
Walter Squitere and of Helywis his mother. Item the house 
and messuage that I bought of Roger Tailor (Cusario) and his 
wife To have and to hold of me and my heirs to him while he 
shall live so that another chaplain shall succeed him for ever, 
one after the other successively by the disposition of the Dean of 
Malling for the time being, on condition that all and each of 
them shall celebrate one mass each day in the Chapel of 
Ringmer, namely, four for my benefactors and for the faithful 
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from whom I received alms in my lifetime, and two masses 
of Saint Mary and one of the Holy Ghost. Further I wish 
that the said William shall do all service to the Lord 
Archbishop for the lands (and) messuages which he holds and 
ought to hold from him. In like manner he shall satisfy to 
all other lords of all other lordships concerning all other 
tenements which I have of the same lordships, as the charters 
bear witness. In witness whereof I have put my seal to the 
present charter. These being witnesses:—John Marshall, 
Thomas de Ruda, John Wood (de Bosco), Philip Woburne, 
William Herthe, Gilbert Colekyne, Salomom de Mora, Robert 
de Brikden, Ralph the Franc, William de la Burne, Adam 
Pinton, Robert de Wellingham, Peter of the Mill, Thomas 
de Heston, Simon de Risinges, Robert Smith (Ferr’) and many 
others.” 

Together with the testament of the said Henry deceased, 
proved and published in which among other things he wrote 
thus : 

“‘I give and bequeath all my lands, meadows, rents and 
possessions and all my belongings, as the charters bear witness, 
that I have in divers lordships, to William my Chaplain 
colleague who has long and faithfully served me, for performing 
his ministration in the chapel of Ringmer for the souls of those 
for whom I have received (alms) in my life. If, however, the 
said possessions are not sufficient for his support, I give and 
bequeath to him Twenty marks for improving his position 
on condition that the 20 marks be placed in the hands of 
certain good men or in the custody of Master John de Wichio 
until the said executors shall have arranged where they can .- 
be invested in lands or rents for the benefit of the said 
William.” 

The said Dean subsequently explained to us that the said 
William the priest and the same legatee and executor of the 
said Will having gained no profit from the before mentioned 
20 marks voluntarily renounced the lands, gifts and other 
things bequeathed to him with the before mentioned charge, 
which are not sufficient for his support or that of any other 
priest and, not without cause, he refused to perform the work 
of the divine office laid upon him. And finally having come 
before us by his letters he voluntarily renounced all right 
that he had or could have in the lands and other matters 
abovesaid in this form : 

“To all the faithful in Christ who shall inspect the present 
letters William of Ringmer, chaplain, Greeting in the Lord. 
Know ye all that I have resigned into the hands of the Venerable 
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Father Lord Robert by the grace of God Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Primate of all England, all the lands, rents and 
other things assigned for the support of a perpetual Chantry 
for the soul of Sir Henry sometime Vicar of Ringmer deceased, 
as in his charter or ordination upon this matter made in his 
lifetime and sealed with his seal is more fully contained, 
Renouncing also absolutely by these presents all right and 
possession which up till now I had in the aforesaid things. 
In witness whereof my seal, with the seal of the Deanery of 
Suthmalling is appended to these presents. Dated at Magefeld 
the second of the Ides of February, A.D. 1275.” 

Whereupon the said Dean humbly, urgently, and persistently 
applied to us that, to this extent with kind favour carrying 
out the pious wish of the said deceased concerning the said 
things given and bequeathed as aforesaid,—the full and free 
power of disposing of which seems both by reason of temporal 
lordships and according to the custom of the Church of 
England, to have been acquired by us—we would order or 
appoint out of our fatherly solicitude for the Church of 
England that the said Will should be given, if not that desired, 
at least some effect. We, having knowledge of the truth of 
these matters, and considering that according to the 
responsibilities of each right we are by virtue of our office 
bound to bring to effect as far as possible the pious wishes of 
our deceased subjects, at the entreaties and instance of the 
oft-said Dean and the Chapter of the said church of 
Suthmalling, and having taken counsel with men of knowledge, 
observing charity in the ordering and appointment thereof, 
We have assigned the said lands, houses, rents, meadows, 
pastures and all other things which in the beforewritten 
charter are contained with all their rights and appurtenances 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary and St. Michael the 
Archangel to the Sacrist of the said Church of Suthmalling 
for the time being in pure and perpetual alms, and to the said 
dignity or office we irrecovably annex and unite the same ; 
Greatly desiring that by this our ordination divine worship 
may be increased and the last direction of the said deceased, 
which now has come to naught, may as far as is suitable, be 
observed, We prohibit, under the calling to witness of divine 
judgment, that, either by our successors or by the lord king 
of England during a vacancy in the see of Canterbury, anyone 
be admitted to the office of Sacrist, in which in the said church 
until now deacons have been accustomed to minister, unless 
(he be) a priest or at least a decon to be ordained to the 
priesthood at the next ordination . . . (a blank in MS.). 
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We command that he shall take a corporal oath upon the holy 
gospels that he will faithfully perform the office of Sacrist 
as it used to be in deacon’s orders and besides that he will 
each week unless prevented by sickness or other lawful 
impediment celebrate five masses, namely, three for the 
departed according to the direction of the (before) mentioned 
deceased, the fourth of the Holy Ghost, and the fifth of the 
Blessed Virgin and that he will say the service or vigils for 
the departed according to the use of the said church of 
Suthmalling on fit and appointed days. If, however, a 
deacon shall be admitted, by saying five psalters each week 
until, being ordained priest, he shall perform the said masses, 
he shall relieve himself of the bond of the oath. And also to 
provide some fit person in his stead who will faithfully perform 
his offices in the premises at any time when it shall happen 
that he is absent. Further, that this our gift may remain for 
ever valid, stable and firm, our seal along with the seal of the 
Chapter of our said church of Suthmalling is appended to these 
presents. Dated at Mauffeld in the Ides of February, A.D. 
1275 and in the 3rd year of our consecration. 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 71). 

When transcribing voluntarily, with the kind permission 
of the Curate in charge, all the marriages to 1754 in the 
register of St. Anne, Soho, Westminster, Middlesex, I came 
across the following specific references to Sussex. As the 
Curate kindly permitted me to examine the remaining 
marriage registers to 1837, I am thus enabled to bring these 
extracts down to that year. 

St. Anne’s was taken out of St. Martin in the Fields in 
30th year of Charles II and the first Rector appointed 10 
April, 1686. 

St. ANNE, SOHO: 1686-1837. 

1695—May 8. John Roads of Heffeild, Sussex & 
Catharine Bridger of the same, (lic. Arch. Cant.). 

1720—May 3. Nathanael Lulham of Salehurst, Sussex, 
& Margaret Waters of St. James’s, Westminster, (lic.). 

1723—Apr. 16. Henry Arnott of Glyn, Sussex & Mary 
Browning of St. Martins in the Fields, Msex., (lic.). 

1730—Oct. 13. John Butler, Esqr. of Warminghurst, 
Sussex, & Catharine Morgan of Baselig, Monmouthshire, 


(lic.). 
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1730—Jan.5. Edward Burtenshaw of Kingston-Bowzey, 
Sussex, & Mary Funnell of Dover, Kent, (lic.). 

1732-—July 2. Philip Tyhurst of Rye, Sussex, & Frances 
Woodfendale of St. Olive, Southwark, Surry, (lic.). 

1735—Feb. 6. Thomas Miles of Gesling, Sussix, & 
Elizabeth Evans of this parish, (lic.). 

1756—Mch. 6. John Farrell of St. Peter in Chichester, 
Sussex, & Elizabeth (signs Bryan) Brian of this parish, 
(lic. B.L.). Witnesses: John Pittman & Wm. 
Taverner. 

1769—May 3. William Cook of Horsham, Sussex, & 
Elizabeth Joanes of this parish, (lic. B.L.). Witn. : 
Jos. Hibber, John Elcock. 

1774—Dec. 6. Robert Roberts of Brightling, Sussex, & 
Sarah Fisher of this parish, (lic. A.C.). Witn.: John 
Gregson, Sarah Widgrood. 

1787—Mch. 27. William Whitby, Esq., of this parish & 
Eleanor Plumer of Lewis, Sussex, (lic. B.I).). Witn. : 
Fras. Hargrave, Jos. Palmer. 

1787—Sep. 11. John Robert Lea of Horsham, Sussex, & 
Anne Fulford of this parish, (lic. B.I,.). Witn.: Jane 
Smith, Jane Smith, John Franks. 

1796—June 7. Rev. David Davis of St. Peter the Great 
in the City of Chichester, Sussex, & Sarah Ives of this 
parish, (lic.). Witn. : Elizth. Warmington, C. Radclyffe, 
R. Warmington. 

1797—Feb. 25. James Challen! & Anne Jones, both of 
this parish, by banns. Witn.: Mary Tindal, Joseph 
Davies. 

1799—Dec. 27. Samuel Neville Bull of this parish & 
Frances Comber of Lewis, Sussex, (lic.), by John Bull. 
Witn. : Richd. Comber, R. Barnard Comber. 

1806—May 16. John Elphick of this parish & Elizabeth 
Winton (marks) of Franfield, Sussex, (lic.). Witn. : 
Mary Winton, Joseph Davies. 

1808—May 31. Joseph Turner of Eastbourne, Sussex, & 
Sarah Reed of this patish, (lic. A.C.). by Josh. Turner. 
Witn. : Ric. Rusbidiger, E. Chiswell. 

1820—June 3. Jarvis Tibbits Arnold of Brighton in 
county of Northampton (? Sussex, or Brington in 
Northants.), bach., & Jane Newcombe of this parish, 
spin., (lic. B.l.). Witn.: Thos. Furneaux, John Fox. 

(1) Included as baptised 12 June, 1775, at Wool-Lavington, Sussex, 


as a son of Thomas and Phebe Challen (who were married 29 June, 
1769, at Cocking, Sussex). 
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1824—Mch. 31. Edward Brabrook of Brighthelmstone, 
Sussex, bach., & Phoebe Brookes of this parish, spin., 
(lic. A.C.). Witn.: Richard D. Fairbank, Ann Porter. 

1837—Feb. 20. John Bunn & Harriet Challen? both 
of this parish, by banns. Witn.: W. Challen, & mark 
of Susan Bunn. 


(2) Included because a daughter of the above James and Anne 
Challen being born 29 June and baptised at St. Anne, Soho, 22 July, 
1798. 





THE LOST PARISHES OF CUDLOW AND ISLESHAM. 
By W. D. PECKHAM. 


The origins of the present parish of Clymping are more 
varied than those of most parishes in Sussex. 

The latest accretion to the parish is Atherington, formerly 
a detached part of Littlehampton, and still part of it at the 
time of the Tithe Award of 1842. 

At a much earlier date the parish had absorbed what the 
sea had spared of. the once separate parish of Cudlow. This 
was a Rectory, and first appears in Episcopal Registers in 
1399,! the patronage apparently following the descent of the 
Honor of Arundel.2 By the 16th century the cure of souls 
had obviously become nominal ; and Bishop Sherburne; to 
whom the presentation had lapsed, in 1511, declared it a 
sinecure (liberam e(ss)e decreuil) owing to its poverty and the 
inroads of the sea.3 He collated Anthony Wayte, ‘“scholaris,”’ 
who seems to have been a protegé of his, and Wayte still held 
the benefice at the time of the Valor in 1535. I have traced 
no formal instrument uniting the parish with Clymping, and 
surmise that there never was one. 

The bounds of the Manor‘ of Cudlow, which presumably 
coincided with those of the parish, may be traced on the 
17th century map of Atherington reproduced in S.A.C. xliv, 
147 ; but the obliteration of ancient boundaries has prevented 
me marking on my map the eastern of the two fragments of 
the parish (if anything of it still remains). 

The residue of Clymping consists of Clymping proper, a 
Vicarage, and of the extinct parish of Islesham, within the 
bounds of which, oddly enough, is situated the present village. 


(x) S.R.S. xi, 248. 

{2) sbid. 306, 324. 

(3) Reg. Sherburne I., f. 23 v. 
(4) S.R.S. vii, 803. 
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Islesham was a Rectory ; a document to be cited later shows 
that the patronage was owned in the 13th century by Sir 
Reginald Aguilun ; and the four presentations recorded in 
Robert Rede’s Register,5 taken along with the evidence given 
in S.A.C. lxiii, 228-231, confirm this. There is no reference 
to the parish in the printed edition of Bishop Praty’s Register ; 
the inferior limit for the union with Clymping is 1482, for 
“‘ Stroodland,” which was certainly part of Islesham,§ is then 
described as formerly Aglond (—Aguilun) property, and as 
being in Clymping parish.?7 Here again I surmise that the 
union was informal, because it is to be expected that a formal 
instrument of union would have taken into account the rights 
of the owners of the advowson of Islesham (of which half had 
devolved on the Earls of Arundel, and a quarter on the 
Priory of St. John of Jerusalem), whereas the subsequent 
patronage seems to have been exercised by the pre-union 
patron of Clymping alone. 

The ancient parish boundaries of Islesham are deducible 
from a gift of tithes to Tortington Priory. Bishop Ranulph 
of Warham, at the request of Sir Reginald Aguilun, patron of 
the Rectory, granted two-thirds of the tithe of corn to the 
Priory, reserving one-third and all free land and obventions 
to the parish priest, and the advowson to Sir Reginald and his 
heirs. The grant is undated, but the Bishop’s name fixes the 
date between 1218 and 1222.8 

This rather unusual division of tithe enables us to reconstruct 
the parish boundaries with fair certainty. My map, based 
on that of the Tithe Award, marks that land which, at the 
time of the latter, still rendered two-thirds of its tithe to 
laymen and one-third to the Vicar of Clymping. There are 
also other circumstances which confirm the identification. 
The land in question is described as “in that part of the 
parish called Fourpartners,’ and Fourpartners is a synonym 
for Islesham.9 Also, the name Islesham occurs in the Tithe 
Award within the same limits as a field name ; parcel 93!° is 
described as ‘“‘Iisham,” parcel 141 as ‘‘Ilsham barn and yard,” 
parcel 152 as “Part of Ilsham,” and parcel 226 as ‘‘Ilsham 
east.”’ It is therefore to be presumed that land so tithing, 
and Vicarial glebe adjoining it, represents the ancient parish. 


(5) S.R.S. xi, 254 (two entries), 292, 306. 
(6) S.A.C. xliv, 147; lxiii, 230. 
(7) Chichester Episcopal MSS., Liber B., f. 119 r. 
) Reg. Sherburne I, f. 72 v. 
(9) S.A.C. \xiii, 29. 
) The parcel numbers quoted are marked on my map. 
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Unless some exchange had taken place, or a lay owner had 
surrendered his tithe to the Vicar, the parish must have 
consisted of two portions; and this is quite possible, the 
parish probably coinciding with the Manor, an economic unit 
which would have covered land suitable both for arable and 
for meadow. Now about the eastern quarter of the present 
parish is low-lying brookland, while the remainder is of an 
arable type, a distinction which must have been taken into 
account in any former economic division. Unless exchange has 
taken place, there was an enclave of Clymping in Islesham, 
the parcel of glebe lying west of parcel 152 belonging to the 
Rector (Eton College), and not to the Vicar of Clymping. 
(The only other piece of Rectorial glebe lies within the bounds 
of the ancient parish of Clymping). 

There remains the interesting question of the site of the 
church. On its disappearance, either by deliberate demolition 
or by slow decay, the churchyard would have remained 
Vicarial glebe, except in the unlikely event of an exchange, 
till the time of the Tithe Award. Two parcels appear to me to 
suit probabilities ; one being that lying north of parcel 152, 
having between it and the road a field with the perhaps 
significant name of ‘‘ Little Bread (Holybreadths).’’!! The 
other, which on general grounds seems the more likely, is the 
small piece of glebe, containing Ir. 35p., lying south of 
parcel 141. It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that 
excavation on one site or the other would reveal the 
foundations of the church. 





SUSSEX ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

I.—MEETING IN THE SELSEY PENINSULAR.—The meeting 
on the 19th of August attracted a large number, and although 
the weather was showery it proved a most successful occasion. 
At Sidlesham Church the vicar, the Rev. H. W. Haynes, 
gave a short address and exhibited the church plate and 
registers. Mr. W. H. Godfrey described the building, which, 
he said, presented a most interesting but difficult problem in 
re-construction. The aisled nave of the early 13th century, 
opened eastwards into a long transept (the chancel wall 
having been removed early in the 19th century) and the 


(11) This was presumably land charged with the payment of money 
for the Holy Bread, referred to in the rubrics at the end of the 
Communion Service of the 1549 Prayer Book. But this does not prove 
that it was next to the churchyard. 
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plan was now not unlike that of the early christian period. 
The east wall, however, contained traces of a series of late 
12th century arches that must have led to a chancel, probably 
aisled and furnished with side chapels. The west tower was 
an addition possibly re-built in post-medieval times. From 
Sidlesham, the party proceeded through the newly-formed 
colony for settling miners on the land, and visited Cakeham 
Tower, the bishop’s manor of West Wittering, by the kind 
invitation of Mr. Ernest A. Brown. Mr. W. D. Peckham 
gave an address on the history of the manor and described the 
remains, which included the undercrypt of part of the 13th 
century hall, and the fine tower built by Bishop Sherburne. 
Tea was provided at the Memorial Hall, West Wittering, and 
the vicar, Rev. E. D. Edwards, addressed the members 
immediately after. At 5 o’clock, Mr. W. H. Godfrey described 
the Church of S.S. Petter and Paul. He referred to its early 
connection with the See, and pointed out its many fine 
architectural features. To the 12th century nave had been 
added a late 12th century aisle, with finely carved capitals 
to the arcade. The Lady Chapel of this later date retained 
an interesting arcade which could be conpared with the early 
13th century chancel arch. The chancel itself and the north 
nave chapel (since raised to a tower) were both good examples 
of Early English work. Among the many interesting fittings 
and monuments, were two stalls, the tomb of the “ boy- 
bishop,’ and the remarkable Earneley monuments which are 
noted more fully on another page. Mr. Bentham Stevens 
expressed the Society’s thanks to Mr. Haynes for his help 
in organising the meeting. 


II.—MEETING IN THE ADUR VALLEY.—There was a good 
attendance of members and their friends on the roth of 
September, the first place visited being Coombes Church. 
The rector, the Rev. G. Wells Forster, who is also vicar of 
Lancing, was there to welcome the Society and produced the 
beautifully written early Register, dating from 1538. Mr. 
W. H. Godfrey described the church, which he said had been 
reduced in size. The nave preserved its 12th century chancel 
arch and four small early Norman windows, now blocked, 
and it probably had originally a west tower. The chancel was 
possibly disused before its re-building in the 15th century. 
There was a low-side window in the nave, and a later one, 
of unusual circular form, below the western of the south 
windows of the chancel. The early mass dials were observed 
with interest. 
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The Church of Botolphs was next visited, and Mr. Godfrey 
referred to the confusion caused by the names of Annington 
and St. Peter of the Old Bridge, by which the parish seems 
also to have been known. ‘The nave was substantially of 
pre-Conquest date, retaining its original Saxon chancel arch. 
A north aisle of the 13th century was evidenced by the blocked 
arcade of three arches and the ruins of its east and west 
walls. The chancel and tower were 14th century re-building. 
The good fittings of the church belonged no doubt to the 
date of the south door, namely, 1630 (see S.N.Q. i, 254 and 
plan iii, 218). The low side windows and mass dial were also 
interesting features of this building. 

After tea at Steyning the company divided. The more 
energetic climbed to a Roman Terrace-way up Round Hill, 
and on to Heathen Burials and listened to an interesting 
description of terrace-ways and their characteristics by Dr. 
Eliot Curwen. The remainder visited Newham, which was 
open to inspection through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacobson. Mr. F. Duke spoke on the history of the house and 
its occupants, and then conducted the party through the 
building, which retains part of its medieval fabric. The 
thanks of the Society are due to Mr. Duke, who helped very 
largely in the arrangements for the day. 


III.—AvtruMn MEETING AT BExHILL.—The Society is 
much indebted to Bexhill for its kind hospitality on the 
occasion of the Autumn Meeting, held on Wednesday, October 
28th, at the De la Warr Pavilion. At 3 p.m., after the Society 
had been welcomed to Bexhill by the Mayor, Colonel O. 
Striedinger, C.B.E., D.S.O., a lantern lecture was given by 
Major G. W. G. Allen, M.C., F.S.A., on ‘‘ Archeology from 
the Air.”” Major Allen is the leading exponent of this subject 
at the present day, and has been responsible for many 
remarkable discoveries. He explained that there are three 
principal classes of subject in which air-photography is useful. 
(1) Shadow-sites are those in which earthworks, visible on 
the ground, are thrown into relief by a low sun in the early 
morning or evening, and so may be photographed for purposes 
of illustration or record. (2) Sotl-sites are those in which 
earthworks that have been destroyed by ploughing may yet 
be recovered from the air by reason of a change in the colour 
of the soil in a bare ploughed field ; such sites are not usually 
visible, or at least intelligible, from the ground. (3) The most 
spectacular are, however, the cvop-siles which can be 
photographed in standing corn or other crops, because plants 
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growing in richer soil filling an obliterated ditch or pit 
grow more luxuriantly than those elsewhere, and are 
distinguished from the air by being of a brighter colour, or 
even by being so much taller than their neighbours that they 
actually throw shadows. The lecturer showed many beautiful 
photographs taken by himself and illustrating these points, 
and among them could be seen, as it were, the ghosts of many 
vanished prehistoric settlements with huts and pits outlined 
in standing corn, the street-plan of a Roman city (Silchester), 
and the complete ground-plan of a Roman villa (Ditchley, 
Oxon.), including rooms, corridors, pavements, well, granary, 
out-buildings and courtyard wall. Other photographs showed 
hill-forts, barrows and lynchets, including some Sussex 
views, such as Hollingbury, the Caburn, Edburton Camp, 
and the “Long Man” of Wilmington, which the lecturer 
made a special flight from Oxford to take last Whit-Monday. 
The lecture, which was of exceptional interest, was well 
attended and greatly appreciated. ECC. 


IV.—The Clergy List is progressing steadily. The Dunkin 
MSS. have been copied from A to Chichester and from Y 
backwards to Wivelsfield. Other intermediate parishes have 
also been completed. The Bishop of Chichester has kindly 
allowed a notice of the work to appear in the Chichester 
Diocesan Gazette and as a result some offers of help have been 
received. We have also received some financial assistance 
for lists copied. It seems reasonable 'that a small charge 
should be made to those persons who are not members of 
our Society and yet wish to make use of our labours for their 
own purposes. 





RECENT PRESENTATIONS TO THE SOCIETY’S 
MUSEUM, LEWES. 
By ELIOT CURWEN, M.A., F.S.A. 


Among recent additions to the Society’s Museum three are 
specially noteworthy as having been made by the Committees 
of other Museums, and the thanks of our members are due to 
these kind donors. Our aim is to make our Museum as useful 
as possible for the elucidation of the history of our county, 
and to this end we wish to make it, as far as may be, completely 
representative of the archeology of Sussex. We are glad 
to receive objects illustrative of man’s activities in our county 
from the earliest days to the time of our grandparents, and 
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drawings or photographs of ancient earthworks, early buildings 

‘or of architectural details too big for the Museum. We have 
recently opened a gallery at Anne of Cleves House for 
““ by-gones,”’ so that those who come after us may see many 
of the objects with which we and our parents were familiar in 
the days of our youth. 


(x). The Brighton Corporation, through its Museums’ 
Committee, has very generously sent us two restored bowls and 
a restored cup from the Neolithic Camp at Whitehawk. The 
round bottomed bowls have unperforated lugs on carinations 
or shoulders that encircle them a little below the lips. They 
are typical specimens of Type A2 of the present nomenclature 
of Neolithic pottery. The small cup is of reddish paste, and 
like the bowls is unornamented. The shards from which 
these vessels were restored came from the 1935 excavations 
which were carried out under the auspices of the Society, and 
which will be fully described in volume Ixxvii of the 
Collections. 


(2). From the Committee of the Carmarthenshire 
Antiquarian Society we have received through Mr. George 
Eyre Evans, its honorary Secretary, three Sussex objects 
which had found their way into Wales. They had formed part 
of a large mixed collection that had been received by bequest. 
Following the same policy that we ourselves have adopted the 
Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society receives into its Museum 
only objects found in its county, and hence has placed these 
objects with us on long loan. 


(a) An unusually good specimen of a flint tool known as 
a waisted plane, from Birling Gap. It is a flake implement, 
the under surface of which is slightly convex from before 
backwards ; in most cases this surface is quite plain, but 
in this specimen there is a little large flaking on one side. 
The dorsal surface is humped along the centre, and shows 
some cortex at its hinder part ; the fore-end is expanded and 
square with parallel longitudinal flaking, while the butt end 
is rounded and the flaking steep. From the centre of each 
side a few bold flakes have been removed, giving the 
implement a distinct waist. The patina is dirty white, and 
there are many cherty inclusions. This is an uncommon 
type of implement in Sussex and erratically distributed. 
In the Brighton area it is more common immediately to the 
west of the Dyke Railway Station than elsewhere. The 
waist is evidently meant for a grip, but whether of the 
thumb and finger or a thong is uncertain ; its width in most 
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specimens suggests the hand, and in that case the implement 
was probably used asa push-plane. All the Sussex examples 
have been found on the surface, and the writer knows of 
none found in association with datable objects, so the 
period to which this type of implement is to be referred 
remains undetermined. 


(6) A bronze palstave 6?ins. long with prominent 
stopridge ; behind this, deep lateral flanges continue to the 
butt, while forward the body of the implement is thick and 
narrow, with a cutting edge not widely splayed. The line 
of the side flanges is carried towards the latter as a thin 
band of ornamentation in low relief. There is no loop. 
The palstave is a late example of type B, and dates to the 
end of the Middle Bronze Age, c. 1000 B.C. This interesting 
example was found at Lodge Farm, Newhaven, and found 
its way by Putney to Langharne and so to the 
Carmarthenshire Museum. It is referred to by Grinsell in 
S.A.C. \xxii, p.48, No. 17. 


(c) A bronze palstave, the butt end of which is missing. 
In this case the stop-ridge is not so pronounced and there is 
a slight tendency for the side flanges to be continued 
beyond it ; the body of the tool is flat and not convex and 
weighty as in the other case. The expansion of the cutting 
edge however is greater, being 1,4 ins. wider than the 
stem in its present broken condition, and probably 1} in. 
before the corners were fractured. In this case also there 
is no loop. This is probably an early type B, dating from 
the later half of the Middle Bronze Age, c. 1150 B.C. It 
was found at Mayfield, appeared in a sale at Sotheby’s, and 
was lost sight of till it was left to the Carmarthenshire 
Antiquarian Society. It is referred to by Grinsell in S.A.C. 
Ixxii, p.48, No. 16. 


(3). The Committee of the Penzance Antiquarian Society 
has presented us with the bronze matrix of a late 13th or 
early 14th century seal of Henry de Bosco. It is a pointed 
oval, and represents the pelican in her piety, standing to 
right of her nest, in which are three chicks, streams of blood 
from her breast leading to each of their beaks. Mr. H. S. 
Kingsford, who has kindly described it, says there is a very 
similar seal in the Museum of Archeology at Cambridge, only 
with the legend Similis factus sum pelicano Dei. The 
County Clergy List tells of a William de Bosco who was 
rector of Edburton in 1288, but knows nothing of a Henry. 
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SOME FIELD NAMES AND PLACE NAMES IN THE 
PARISHES OF LITTLEHAMPTON, POLING AND 
ANGMERING. 


The following names were ascertained in the course of 
local inquiries among old residents—farmers, farm labourers, 
etc. They do not appear on the Ordnance Survey sheets. 

The map references are to the 6” O.S. sheets for West 
Sussex. The measurements are taken from the lower left-hand 
margin, then straight up to about the middle of the area or 
stretch. 

HwuNGER Down. Parish of Littlehampton, Ixii, SW. 13.7—9.0 

GoosE COMMON. ws ya » »» I2.6—r0.3 

DAGGER BROOK. Bs se » » 15.2—9.3 

WATER LANE. 3 - »  »» 13.0—8.2 
(From Toddington Farm to Hunger Down). 


ScHoor Frei.p. Parish of Poling .. Ixiii,SW. 14.7—10.2 
CORNER MAID 

(Mead ?). Parish of Angmering » SE. 1.8—I0.9 
CLYMPING REACH. _e,, a a 2.8—10.6 


NotTES on the above. 

GoosE CoMMON, DAGGER BROOK, WATER LANE and SCHOOL, FIELD 
may be comparatively recent names. GoosE COMMON is no longer a 
Common. DAGGER BROOK is a wedge-shaped portion of the Black 
Ditch. HuNGER Down is a large field under cultivation ; it is crossed 
by a field path ; flint artefacts and a few bits of coarse Roman-British 
pottery have been found in it. CORNER MAID might be said to occupy 
an angle or corner between the marshes of the Black Ditch and the 
promontory field in which the Poling Roman Villa is buried. CLYMPING 
REACH is a puzzling name. The place is at least four miles from 
Clymping and over three from a reach of the same name in the river 
Arun. It looks westward to that river along the course of the tributary 


1 itch. 
— FRAZER HEARNE. 
The Museum, 
Littlehampton. 





SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 
XXXVIII.—S.S. PETER AND PAUL, WEST WITTERING. 


West Wittering has been an episcopal manor from Saxon 
times. The nave of the church shows early masonry dating 
from the beginning of the 12th century, and a south aisle 
was added in the transitional period, with beautifully carved 
capitals to the piers of its arcade. ‘The Lady Chapel seems 
to have followed, with two arches on a centre column, of fine 
late 12th century detail. ‘The Chancel was re-built in an 
enlarged form early in the 13th century, and has a good chancel 
arch and an interesting pair of north windows with shouldered 
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heads. The lower part of the tower is of the same build and 
was probably intended as a north chapel, and was raised 
later to accommodate the bells. It has a very primitive 
oak stair to the belfry. 
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The fittings include two old stalls with misericordes, 
Elizabethan altar rails and table (now vested as side altar), 
a number of good benches with fleur-de-lys ends and a 12th 
century (or earlier) font. The monuments include a small 
coped slab, said to be that of a ‘“‘ boy-bishop,”’ and the fine 
Erneley tombs, noted on another page. W.HG. 
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WEST WITTERING—ERNELEY TOMBS. 

The two beautifully carved Erneley tombs against the 
north wall of the Chancel of West Wittering Church have been 
objects of admiration to all visitors on account of the richness 
and delicacy of their sculpture. It is remarkable that they 
have escaped the hands of the puritan despoiler, except for 
certain inevitable disfigurements. They have been carefully 
described by Dr. Mosse in his Sussex Brasses and Effigies, and 
they are worthy of detailed record by the artist and photographer. 

The identification of the persons for whom the tombs were 
erected has long been a problem. The western monument, 
evidently designed as an Easter Sepulchre, with a striking 
relief of the resurrection at the back of the recess, bears the 
only vestiges of an inscription :—‘‘ of your charity pray .... 
William .... and Elizabeth hys wyf.” The obliterated words 
make it impossible to say whether Elizabeth is intended to be 
recorded as the wife of William. Both monuments have the 
letters W. E. Two coats of arms appear more than once on 
the western tomb—Erneley and another. The eastern tomb 
bears the Erneley eagle, and also the kneeling figures of a 
man and woman, with apparently two sons behind the man 
and a daughter behind the woman. Both tombs belong to 
the first half of the 16th century. 

Dr. Mosse, on the assumption that the second coat of arms 
is that of the Spring family, assigns the tomb to William 
Erneley (died 1545) who married Bridget Spring of Lavenham 
(Suffolk) and who held the manor of East Wittering and 
leased the bishop’s manor-house of West Wittering, now 
known as Cakeham Tower. But General Fane Lambarde 
(S.A.C. Ixxiv, 208) has shown that the arms (a chevron 
between three besants) are not those of Spring, and it seems 
to have been overlooked that whereas, according to the 
inquisition at his death, William married Bridget in 1538, 
he had a son, Francis, born ten years earlier (S.R.S. xiv, 
379-381, for the inquisitions of which I have full transcripts). 
Francis must, therefore, have been the son of an earlier wife, 
and I suggest that William built the Easter Sepulchre in her 
memory when she died at some date between 1528 and 1538. 
General Lambarde suggests that she may have been a Bond, 
which would agree with the arms, and perhaps her name 
will be found to be Elizabeth. 

The second or eastern tomb was no doubt erected by 
Bridget, either at the death of William (1545), or of her 
stepson, Francis, who died two years later. Bridget married 
as her second husband, Sir Henry Hussey of Slinfold (where 
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they are both buried), and they were ardent supporters of 
Queen Mary. Her religious sympathies would account for 
the charming Annunciation carved on the tomb, where is the 
unusual feature of a Calvary hanging in the lily-pot. The 
effigies present a slight difficulty, since there are only two 
sons. ‘The figures may represent William and Bridget, her 
two sons and her daughter Elizabeth, or the three male 
figures may be Francis and his two brothers, so as to represent 
all the mourners. If the tomb were erected after the death of 
Francis it is possible that he was omitted. In any event, 
there is no other Erneley that will fit the case and the date 
corresponds correctly with the character of the work. The 
early renaissance tombs in Sussex churches have not received 
sufficient attention from the historian, and these two Erneley 
monuments are unrivalled in the beauty of their workmanship. 


WALTER H. GODFREY. 





CHURCH WALKS IN SUSSEX. 


The following letter appeared in The Mid Sussex Times 
of November 1oth, 1936, and is reproduced here with the 
approval of the Editor of that Journal. 

AN AUTHOR’S RELATIVES: INFORMATION DESIRED. 


To the Editor of The Mid Sussex Times. 

Dear Sir,—I am in possession of a manuscript of 263 
pages, found recently in an old chest in my seaside village. 
The title reads: ‘‘ Church Walks in Sussex—Comprising 
Sketches and Descriptions of most of the Churches on the 
South Coast of Sussex, situated between Hastings and 
Chichester, taken from 1851 to 1863.”’ The signature of the 
author is either ‘‘ Jno. Tyler’”’ or ‘‘ Jno. Tyler, Jun.,”’ and 
the work was apparently completed with the intention 
of having it published in book form. Over 60 churches, 
as well as a number of abbeys and priories, are dealt 
with. The written matter, and numerous sketches, are 
clearly executed in ink and pencil; and, with maps and 
cuttings, the whole is well preserved and bound. I am 
anxious to trace the family of the author who was, I am 
informed, a native of Sussex, so that the manuscript may 
be in the hands of a member of his family or other suitable 
hands, for preservation or publication, as desired. From the 
older inhabitants here, I have gathered some interesting 
facts about the author, who for some time resided in 
Enniscrone. The manuscript is an interesting and valuable 
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record and would be appreciated by clergymen, antiquarians, 
architects, students, &c., and any of your readers may 
have the full facts, with detailed particulars, list of churches, 
sketches, objects and descriptions, on forwarding 2s. to 
cover cost of typing, postage, &c. Publication of this 
letter would, I feel, help in tracing the author’s relations 
and having the manuscript placed in proper hands. 
Eaniscvone, Yours faithfully, 


Co. Sligo, MARTIN M. TOLAN. 
Iveland. 





NOTES. 


A WHEELWRIGHT’S BILL (p.59); SHEEP PRICES IN 
1733 (p.60); and ALFRISTON RACES (p.93).—These 
notes were originally in the possession of the Rev. E. W. 
Michell, Vicar of Bolney, having come to him through his 
Sussex forbears, including King-Sampson who had the 
reputation of being the first Master of Hounds in Sussex. 
The originals are now in the keeping of the Sussex 
Archeological Society. 


A NEW ROMAN BLOOMERY SITE.—Mr. B. H. Lucas of 
Bexhill has recently excavated the bloomery in Crowhurst 
Park, Battle, mentioned Wealden Iron, p.352, as being of 
Roman type. This has now been proved by the discovery 
of many fragments of pottery, both /erva sigillata and a 
rougher type, dated by Mr. C. Hawkes as 2nd century. 

ERNEST STRAKER. 

NOTES FROM THE PATENT ROLLS.— 

ADVOWSON OF ALBOURNE. 

24, Ed. I., m.23, Oct. 17, 1295. Licence for the alienation 

in mortmain by Gilbert, Bishop of Chichester, to the Dean 

and Chapter of Holy Trinity, Chichester, of the advowson 
of the church of Alebourne. ‘The same by the same to the 
dean of Chichester and his successors of two carucates of 
land in Racham and Norton. 

Forp. 

17, Rich. IIl., Pt. II., m.17. Ratification of the estate of 

Robert Busch as parson of Forde in the diocese of Chichester. 
PORT OF CHICHESTER. 

ibid m.18. Writ de intendando for William atte Hall of 

Launsynge, appointed by John Slegh, chief butler, his 

deputy in the port of Chichester called ‘‘ Hermouthe ”’ and 

in the ports of Shorham and South Kyngeston, Co. Sussex. 
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QUERIES. 


ANDIRONS.—In an article by the late Charles Dawson, in 
S.A.C. xlvi, 22, there is mentioned a pair of fire-dogs from 
Cowdray, weighing 200 lbs. and dated 1515. As this date 
seems too early for cast iron articles, I should be glad to 
known where they are to be seen (see p.126). 


ERNEST STRAKER. 


MIDDLETON.—At a Woodmote Court of the Manor of 
Duddleswell, held 29 November, 1614, William Crowe and 
David Middleton were presented for having dug in Ashdown 
Forest 400 cartloads of myne, and each amerced {6.13.4. 
And a day was given to William and David to fill up the 
myne pytts so digged and now lying open to the injury of the 
inhabitants and passengers there and destruction of the 
tenants cattle put to depasture there before the Ist of May 
next under pain of each of them making default £5. 

The offence was repeated by Middleton and his man, 
Richard Power, in each of the years, 1615 to 1619. 

In 1657, this David Middleton pretended title to the manor 
of Duddleswell and held courts. There is a gap of 2} years in 
the regular Court Rolls from March, 1655 to July, 1657. 

He does not appear to be one of the Middletons of Horsham 
and his connection with William Crowe seems to point to the 
myne being for the Maresfield furnace. Can any reader 
throw any light upon who he was?) ppxpsr sPRAKER. 


FAMILY NAME OF BARR. (1). 

NEWICK ECCLESIASTICAL PATRONAGE 1711. (2).— 
The new General Index to the Sussex Archeological 
Collections, vols. 51-75 (1936) contains two entries of 
uncommon interest : 

Under heading ‘‘ Newick, Manor and Parish,” p.2g1, 
appears: ‘‘ BARR, TH. MANSELL, patron of living”; and 
under heading “‘ BARR, TH. MANSELL,” p.27, appear the 
words: “‘ presents to Newick living.” 

The references are to an article: ‘‘Some Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of ,Lewes,” etc., S.A.C. lv, 231, by the late 
Walter Renshaw, K.C. (sometime Chairman of $.A.S. Council) 
which perhaps merits more attention than it has yet received. 

The fact that (so far as I am aware) the name of Barr 
emerges now for the first time in the course of our local 
topographical studies is suggestive of two enquiries : 
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(1). What (if anything) is known of the hitherto unrecorded 
family of Barr? What evidence is there of its existence ? 
And where is such evidence (if any) to be found ? 

Whether or not the name of Barr proves to be apocryphal, 
or ‘Thomas Mansell Barr’’ himself proves to be a mere 
myth, the second enquiry suggests itself : 

(2). Who was, in fact, the Patron who (in “ 1710-11 ’’) 
presented the Revd. Vincent Cooper to the benefice of Newick ? 

From what is already ascertained of this Parish and 
neighbourhood in the 18th century, it’may be suspected that 
the Patron in question was, in fact, Sir Thomas Mansell, 
fourth baronet, afterwards first Lord Mansell (so created 
1712: see Nicholas, ‘“‘ Historic Peerage,’’ Courthope’s edition, 
1857, p.311) already known to readers of our “‘ Collections ” 
for his ‘‘ pungent letter ’’ to Mr. Sergison of Cuckfield (S.A.C. 
xxv, 77-78). 

Both the above questions, however, appear to lie within the 
compass of those who have access to the material documents, 
whether Ecclesiastical or Manorial (see p.126). 


Newick. T. BADEN POWELL. 


EAST OR WEST HOATHLY.—The Editors of the Official 
Calendar of Patent Rolls are in doubt as to which parish the 
following extracts refer. Internal evidence, and _ local 
knowledge should be able to answer the question. 

1321. Pat. 15, Ed. ii, pt. i, m.24, July 17.—Licence to Master 
Henry de Garlaund to assign in mortmain to Thomas de 
Loppedell parson(s) of the church of Little Hodeley, 
40 acres of land there, together with a messuage and 
60 acres licenced 20 Oct. 31, Ed. i (1303). To find a 
chaplain celebrating Divine Service there and another 
in Chichester Cathedral, for the souls of Henry and 
all the faithful departed. 


1369. Pat. 43, Ed. iii, pt. ii, m.18.—Pardon to John 
Wysbeche parson of the church of Hodeleghe or 
Hothlye of his oitlawries in the County of Sussex for 
non-appearance before the Justices of the Bench to 
answer Stephen Randolph touching a plea of debt 
of 40s., and Katherine Countess of Athell, touching a 
plea of that he render an account of the time when he 
was her receiver. He having now surrendered to the 


Flete Prison. Ex. inf. W. H. SHELFORD. 
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REPLIES. 


AGNUS DEI.—(p.94). 

(x). It seems that between two and three hundred years 
ago, a tin smelter of St. Erth, near Penzance, chose the sign of 
the Lamb and Flag quite arbitrarily as a trade-mark for 
ingots to be sent to the Continent. Finding that it improved 
trade (the foreigners thinking that Cornish smelters were 
Catholics) it was not only retained, but copied by others, and 
principally by the Redruth smelting works. 

The public-house in the parish of St. Erth, on the main 
road to Penzance is called ‘“‘The Lamb and Flag” and 
exhibits that sign to-day. 


ERNEST B. CLARABUT. 
Blisland, Bodmin. 

(2). Miss E. G. Hoper sends the following quotation from 
Davies Gilbert’s History of Cornwall. 

“Mr. Henry Davies (d. 1737) was among those who 
contributed to the smelting house at Treloweth, and the crest - 
of his arms, a lamb carrying a flag, was adopted as a mark to 
distinguish the slabs of this house, all the different smelting 
and blowing houses having always used specific marks. The 
crest was presumed to have been originally taken in allusion 
to the Welsh and Cornish sound, at least, of the name ; ‘ davas’ 
being Cornish for a sheep or perhaps a shepherd. ‘This mark, 
however, conveyed to the minds of persons in Catholic 
countries some idea of consecration and procured a preference 
for the Lamb tin though it never claimed to have the slightest 
superiority ; and, finally, all the other houses have used the 
same or similar marks.” 


SUSSEX ANTIQUITIES AT ALNWICK CASTLE.—(p.84). 
The Secretary to the Duke of Northumberland has kindly 
compared the list of Sussex antiquities with the collection 
which still exists at Alnwick and sends us the following 
corrections and one alteration. 


Page 10 and 11, for No. 2, 734 read 273. 


ae me » 202, ,, 282. 
» 114 = »  8eb, ,, 605. 
» 14 6 » 501, ,, 608. 


The description of 608 should read: ‘‘ A cinerary urn of 
light stone colour. It was found in the vicinity of Worthing 
in 1845. Height 8 ins., greatest width 8 ins.” 
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STEYNING FIRE STONE (p.61).—There seems to be no 
record of any singular stone in Steyning, neither can the 
Vicar, the Rev. E. W. Cox, throw any light on Gideon Mantell’s 
*« discovery.” 

The solution of the difficulty appears to be that Mantell 
used the term Fire Stone for what we now call Fire clay. 
Horsfield’s geological survey of the county in his History of 
Sussex, vol. i, pp.15-16, contains a section headed “ Fire 
Stone,” which contains the following statement : 

“ At Steyning a bluish grey marl-stone emerges from under 
the chalk marl and forms a terrace of considerable 
breadth ; this is the first appearance of that variety of 
the fire stone, which is called in the west of Sussex ‘ malm 
rock. “ 


BARR FAMILY NAME.—This name arises from a mistake. 
It appears in Mr. Renshaw’s paper (S.A.C. lv, 231) as ‘“Thomas 
Mansell Barr.’’ It should read ‘‘ Thomas Mansell, Barr.,’”’ the 
third word being a contraction of the 18th century spelling 
of Barronet. The mistake may have occurred first in one 
of the original documents or it may be an undetected printer’s 
error but the evidence of the type seems to point to Mr. 
Renshaw having been misled himself. he matter is a 
good example of the need for extreme accuracy, a missing 
comma having led to the mistake, and also of the use of local 
knowledge which has brought the error to light. 


SKETCHES OF SUSSEX CHURCHES. (p.94).—Miss 
E. G. Hoper suggests that the drawings referred to may 
perhaps be attributed to Sérres one of whose drawings, dated 
1786, is in her possession. But on further investigation it is 
found that this drawing is signed J. T. Sérres (1759-1825). 
He was marine painter to George III. Pilkington’s Dict. 
of Painters gives Dominic Sérres who died in 1795. We are 
thus no further in finding the “ F. S.” of Mr. Godfrey’s 
collection. ; 


PATRON OF NEWICK.—Mr. Baden Powell is correct 
in thinking that the Patron of Newick in 1710-11 was Sir 
Thomas Mansell, fourth Baronet, who was raised to the 
Peerage as Baron Mansell of Margam, Glamorgan, Dec. 31, 
Igii (see Burke’s Extinct Peerages). 


ANDIRONS. (p.123).—On communicating with Lord 
Cowdray on this matter, we have been kindly supplied with a 
list of the ancient Firebacks and Firedogs (Andirons) now 
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at Cowdray. None of them corresponds exactly with the 
pair described by the late Charles Dawson, but there are 
two pair about 1600 in date and another about 1650. At the 
time of the exhibition at Lewes, Cowdray was in the possession 
of the late Lord Egmont. The wording of the statement in 
S.A.C. is indefinite as to the actual exhibition of the Firedogs 
in question but it is definite as to the date 1515 being upon 
them. It would be interesting if their whereabouts could 
be traced. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


With a Spade on Stane Street. ByS.E. Winbolt. London ; 
Methuen & Co. 1936. 8} x 6ins.; xXii+240 pages; 12 
plates, 36 large scale maps and plans, and a general map. 
ros. 6d. 

This is a most welcome and timely addition to Sussex 
archeology, for although Belloc’s The Stane Street (1913) 
gives a very interesting account of the road, it has received 
severe criticism in Capt. W. A. Grant’s The Topography of 
Stane Street (1922) on various technical grounds. Much 
additional evidence had since come to light, field-work 
methods have improved, and altogether an up-to-date treatise 
on this road had become urgently desirable to bring it into 
line with other roads in the county. Mr. Winbolt has studied 
Stane Street for many years and gives us an interesting and 
thorough account of its exact route and of the work done in 
tracing the more doubtful portions, most of it being his own. 
He is rarely satisfied with the evidence for these portions 
unless it includes actual metalling im siiu, and one feels 
that at very few points can any doubt remain as to the exact 
position of the road. At a few points the line shown on the 
O.S. maps is found to need correction. 

A valuable feature of the book, which is very well produced, 
on good paper and in very clear type, is the wealth of maps 
and illustrations, the latter well chosen to show typical 
portions of the visible but disused sections. A complete set 
of 6-inch map strips covers the whole route, and appropriate 
notes of remains, sections dug, and of the strict alignments 
on which the route was based (put in by Capt. Grant, R.E.) 
added upon them, give a very clear and accurate account of 
the exact course followed. ‘There are also plans of special 
details en route, notably of the wayside Roman waterworks 
system at Grevatts Wood near Bignor, and of the Epsom and 
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Ewell districts which presented certain difficult problems 
now cleared up. 

This book will be the standard work on Stane Street for 
many years to come and Sussex archeologists should be very 
grateful for receiving such an attractively produced and 
interesting account of an important piece of field-work and 
detailed study on one of the major antiquities of the county. 


I.D.M. 


The Antiquaries Journal, Oct. 1936. An interesting note 
on p.461, with a full-page illustration, gives information of 
the find at East Dean (East Sussex) in 1907. It contains 
bronze loops and ring-headed pins which are of a peculiar 
Sussex type and in fact have been named Brighton loops. 
The first discovery of the type seems to have been made on 
the Downs between Lewes and Brighton (S.A.C. ii, 265). 
The East Dean hoard was in the collection of the late Mr. 
George Gudgen and now in the possession of Mr. E. J. Warner. 
The late Bronze Age is given as the probable date. 


In the Report of the Records’ Preservation Section of the 
British Records Association for 1936, the following extract 
(p.4) will be of special interest to Sussex readers. 

‘‘ Among documents received from Solicitors there came 

a certificate in French of a Freemason’s membership in 

‘the Lodge of Frederic of St. John of Jerusalem’ at 

Hanover, and the probate of the will of John Hilly of 

Chichester, to which is attached the seal of the Dean of the 

Peculiar of Pagham and Tarring. The Act is dated 1462, 

and is thus nearly 60 years earlier than the first records of 

the court, which exist in the Probate Registry at Winchester 
from 1520 onwards. No seal of this court occurs in the 
catalogues of seals at the British Museum or the Public 

Record Office.”’ 





It is much to be regretted that owing to illness Mr. Herbert 
Chitty, F.S.A., has been unable to complete his article on 
Bishop Sherbourne’s commemoration in time for this issue 
of S.N.Q. 





CORRECTIONS. 


p.93.—For ‘C. M. Kraag’ read ‘C. M. Kraay.’ 





